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The reviewer is puzzled to know just why so many interesting letters 
in this, as in the earlier volume, have been relegated to foot-notes. They 
seem quite as important as many which have been included in the body 
of the text. The use of italics to indicate parts of despatches which 
were originally in cipher has resulted in some confusion, since the editor 
has not always taken care to note when italics serve this purpose and 
when they represent underscored passages in the original manuscript. 
Aside from these slight blemishes, the work of the editor has been 
well done. 

Allen Johnson. 

The Life and Letters of Harrison Gray Otis, Federalist, 1765-1848. 

By Samuel Eliot Morison, Ph.D. In two volumes. (Boston 

and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1913. Pp. xv, 

335; viii, 328.) 

There need be little hesitation, I think, in greeting Mr. Morison's 
volumes as one of the most important contributions to American political 
biography that has lately appeared. In the range and accuracy of its 
scholarship, the judicial candor of its appraisals, and the general breadth 
of its historical view the work leaves little to be desired. Mr. Morison,' 
himself a descendant of Otis in the fourth generation, has had access to 
large collections of family papers hitherto little used, including a number 
of private collections in the hands of Otis's friends or correspondents. 
Otis's own letters, principally to his wife, are used freely in the text; 
those appended to the several chapters, on the other hand, are chiefly 
those of his correspondents. Quite aside from their significance for 
Otis's own career, the volumes throw valuable light on the careers of 
some of his contemporaries, and afford at the same time a striking 
illustration of the wealth of historical material, still largely in private 
hands, which must be explored before many an important episode in 
American history can be fully understood. 

To most students of American history Otis is remembered chiefly 
as a stanch adherent of the Federalist party, as an active promoter of 
the Alien and Sedition Acts, and as the moving spirit of the Hartford 
Convention. Of each of these phases of Otis's life Mr. Morison gives 
an account which is at once detailed and comprehensive. His study of 
Otis as a Federalist leader supplements and continues Dr. Anson E. 
Morse's The Federalist Party in Massachusetts, which carries the story 
only to 1800, and it makes clearer than before the relations between 
Otis and the " Essex Junto ", and the grounds which separated him from 
that knot of high Federalist devotees. In addition, these pages bring 
out, in an illuminating way, the fundamental connection of Federalism 
with the dominant social life of Boston and eastern Massachusetts; for 
it was as true of the party in Massachusetts as it was of the old Whigs 
in England, that while some men attained to Federalism and a few had 
it thrust upon them, far the larger number of Federalists of importance 
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were born such, and lived and died in that political atmosphere. In this 
respect Mr. Morison's volumes are a contribution of first-rate value to 
the still little-known subject of state political history; and the chapter 
(vol. I., ch. XVI.) on the Federalist machine is an excellent example of 
scholarly research. At only one point do I venture to think the evidence 
inconclusive. Mr. Morison takes issue (I. 324) with Professor Chan- 
ning's statement that " the opposition to the embargo in New England 
was mainly political " ; and thinks that while the Federalists were not 
slow to make political capital out of the embargo, and even exaggerated 
its effect, " all economic data " point to the conclusion that the main 
opposition was because the measure was disastrous to industry and com- 
merce. The " economic data " which Mr. Morison presents are, indeed, 
significant, but they are not, I think, sufficiently ample to settle the 
question conclusively. 

Of Otis's connection with the Alien and Sedition Acts we have also 
a detailed account, especially noteworthy for the care with which the 
course of events which led up to the acts, and the growth of the 
Federalist policy of suppression and coercion, are traced. Mr. Morison 
points out incidentally that later criticism of the Alien Act as " an 
arbitrary and unconstitutional measure " loses much of its force in the 
light of the Chinese Exclusion Act, in whose support the Supreme Court 
" simply repeats Otis's old arguments " as a complete constitutional 
justification. Otis's advocacy of the Sedition Act, on the other hand, 
is properly condemned as, " except for his promotion of the Hartford 
Convention, the worst mistake of his political career ". 

The account of the Hartford Convention fills six chapters of volume 
II., while a seventh chapter gives all the hitherto unpublished documents 
and letters relating to the subject which the author has been able to 
find in the Otis manuscripts and other collections. Mr. Morison's nar- 
rative of this episode supersedes all others, and comes, I think, as near 
to definitiveness as the available material is likely to make possible. 
That the convention was treasonable in its purpose or that it deliberately 
or covertly plotted secession, cannot of course any longer be maintained. 
Its report is characterized by Mr. Morison as " on the whole the most 
temperate and statesmanlike document ever issued from a sectional 
movement in the United States ". On the other hand, it is equally clear, 
as Mr. Morison says, that "the very existence of a convention of dis- 
affected states at this time was encouraging to the enemy and a 
menace to the Union" (II. 123). That Otis should have continued to 
defend the Convention, in season and out of season, to the end of his 
days is creditable, perhaps, to his chivalrous loyalty to a cause, but it 
hardly did credit to his statesmanship, or, for that matter, to his general 
sense of the fitness of things. 

For the rest, these volumes are an informing picture, gracefully 
drawn, of the political and social life of Boston and Massachusetts at 
the end of the eighteenth and during the first half of the nineteenth 
centuries. As an aristocrat by birth, education, and social surround- 
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ings; as a gifted orator and gracious host; as a vigorous and undaunted 
champion of political principles which he believed to be right, however 
much his section or the country might repudiate them; as a recognized 
leader of a great party ; as a hardworking member of Congress whose 
name is connected with important legislation; as mayor of Boston; and 
as an opponent of anti-slavery agitation and the Garrisonian movement, 
Harrison Gray Otis was everywhere a distinguished figure. That his 
identification with the Hartford Convention did not destroy his popu- 
larity is evidenced by the honors which continued to be bestowed upon 
him by his city and his state for thirty years after that fatuous incident. 
His memory passed with the passing of the political dominance of the 
caste to which he belonged, and with the growth of a new nationalism 
which neither he nor his associates could comprehend. 

William MacDonald. 

Die Monroedoktrin in ihren Beziehungen zur Amerikanischen 
Diplomatie und zum Volkerrecht. Von Dr. Jur. Herbert 
Kraus. (Berlin: J. Guttentag. 1913. Pp. 480.) 
This is an historical, non-controversial account of the origin and 
development of the Monroe Doctrine written by a German scholar in 
German after thorough study of all sources of information accessible. 
So numerous are the author's references, so orderly his treatment, so 
laborious his method, that the work runs the risk of being thought a 
trifle ponderous. Nevertheless, it seems a full and fair and particularly 
a well-proportioned account of the famous " doctrine " or policy. A 
third part discusses the Monroe Doctrine in its relation to inter- 
national law. 

Writers upon the Monroe Doctrine are apt to emphasize its non- 
colonization clause or its non-intervention clause, according to their 
prejudices, and to minimize that other proviso, repeated now and then 
since, wherein the United States pledges its abstention from European 
politics as a kind of equivalent. Not so does our author. Alongside of 
one another, as of equal importance, he places the Russian American 
question of boundary, the danger from intervention by the Holy Alliance 
in Spanish America, and the political isolation of the United States. 
Washington's Farewell Address, our attitude towards the French in 
Louisiana, the Madison doctrine as to Cuba, as well as the original 
Monroe Doctrine and the Isolations-Prinsip announced in it — all alike, 
says Dr. Kraus, were dictated by fear, fear of foreign influence, even 
of foreign domination. Thus the Monroe Doctrine came gradually 
and as it were necessarily into being, an outgrowth of the right of self- 
defense. 

This was the original doctrine. Thus far it was aimed at " attempts 
of European powers through forcible compression of the political free- 
dom of American states or through new colonization on American soil, 
to increase their political power in America ". This was the first funda- 



